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BARCLAY AND HIS ASSATLANTS, 
(Continued from page 579.) 


Besides the printed attacks upon Barclay, 
the question of his soundness has been so far 
raised in our standing representative body,— 
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| startling and unqualified, or on behalf of our 
ancient and Jearned Apologist! What, then, 
does this modern opposition to Barclay really 

indicate ? 
I may here be allowed to say that I have 


the “ Meeting for Sufferings,’—as to check | myself the strongest feeling of antagonism to 
the distribution of the Apology in a cheap | the outward frame-work of Barclay’s Apology. 
form; though not without dissentient voices. | I do not think that divine, essential, religious 
Exception was likewise taken at our last | truth ever was, or ever can be, established by 


ter, to the teachings of Barclay in some por- 
tions of his great Work, on the ground of 
Yearly Meeting, from no insignificant quar- 
their unscriptural character ; which, though 
not allowed to be passed over wholly in silence, 
were without restraint from the table. Simi- 
lar views have been manifest in other parts 
of the country; and at a recent Monthly 
Meeting in London,—not a very small one,— 
on the occasion of a Friend who had been 
travelling extensively in Scotland returning 
his certificate, and who had incidentally men- 
tioned as a token of encouragement, that he 
believed not a few in that country had been 
recently drawn to our Society through the 
reading of Barclay’s Apology,—a Friend of 
position and experience was not satisfied with- 
out denouncing the Apology as a book of a 
“dangerous tendency,’ and warning his 
young friends against its perusal as leading to 
“ Rationalism!” And this was allowed to 
pass unnoticed in a “joint meeting” of men 
and women Friends, without a single voice 
‘being raised in deprecation of sentiments so 


argument. Logic may be a very effective in- 
strument in attacking and exposing error, 
and it possesses its rightful and legitimate 
use. But it is powerless to build up higher 
than its own level ; its application is necessarily 
bounded by the limitation of our intellectua! 
faculties ; and there are regions of which we 
have cognizance, but far above the reach and 
comprehension of our finite capacities, though 
no less absolute realities. Ratiocination and 
controversy very rarely convince; and ap- 
plied to matters appertaining to religion, 
serve usually to harden into conventionalism, 
strengthen opposition, or build up only spec- 
ulative truths at the best, which are liable to 
be thrown down or subverted by the same 
weapons, wielded with greater tact and knowl- 
edge, or possessing a more comprehensive 
range. The syllogism is not only perfectly 
barren and impotent in proving anything it 
does not take for granted in the premises: 
but owing to the infirmity of human language, 
it may be made to appear to prove almost 
anything whatever. It is rot in his syllo- 
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gisms, or his formal propositions, that the|ture of the Gospel Dispensation in its sim- 
strength of Robert Barclay lies. He wrote | plicity and purity, apart from all the inven- 


his Apology originally in Latin, and therefore 
it was obviously addressed, in the first place, 
to the scholars and casuists of the day, to 
meet them, as it were, on their own ground, 
and commend the spiritual truths which un- 
derlie the form, to the learned controversial- 
ists and acute reasoners with whom that age 
abounded. Were he now writing, he would 
probably adopt a very different form, but 
which the same spiritual truths would shine 
through and through. For it is one of the 
remarkable characteristics of Barclay, that 
while his great Work is addressed to the 
learned and competent, its power and virtue 
are perceived as well by the plain and simple 
understanding, beneath the scholastic form, 
if once the spiritual sense is awakened in the 
inquirer. It is to the spiritual faculties alone 
we must apply for the discovery and appre- 
hension, as far as we are enabled to realize 
them, of essential, eternal, spiritual truths. 

To mistake the outer garment of Barclay’s 
Apology, the mould in which it happens to 
have been cast, for its inherent scope and 
tendency, is due either to an entire misunder- 
standing of its intrinsic character, or an un- 
conscious falling into the very thing that 
forms the matter of the accusation. ‘ Ra- 
tionalism,” like every other word employed 
to stigmatize a difference of religious views 
or of interpretation, and imbued more or less 
with the odium theologicum, may be made to 
signify almost anything. If it means, in the 
sense in which it was used in reference to 
Barclay, a worship of the human intellect, 
and a dependence upon the reasoning facul- 
ties for the discovery of divine truth, nothing 
can be further removed from the whole scope 
and teaching of the Apology in its setting 
forth of the esséntial principles of the true 
Christian divinity as held, with one accord, 
by our early Friends. Those who draw such 
a conclusion must have failed to discover the 
ultimate drift, and to drink in of the all- 
pervading spirit of Robert Barclay. The 
charge of “ Rationalism’ belongs entirely to 
the opposite school, 

Let it here be stated once for all, because 
the accusation is sure to be made, that in no 
way do we pin our faith upon anything Geo. 
Fox, Wm. Penn, Robert Barclay, or any of 
the host of worthies of those days, said or 
wrote, further than as we believe they were 
instruments in the Divine Hand, raised up 
and duly qualified, according to their insight 
and fidelity, to testify to the primitive truths 
sf Christianity ; and only as they were en- 
lightened by the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit to understand the Scriptures, 
were commissioned to proclaim the real na- 


tions and devices of men; to recall men’s 
minds out of all the creeds and professions, 
the forms and ceremonies, the schemes and 
contrivances, with which the various human 
usurpations over the consciences of others 
had sought from time to time to overlay and 
obscure it, to the eptire spirituality of the 
kingdom of Christ, and to His sole inward 
reign by His life, light, power, and teaching 
in the secret of the soul, of which, in fulfil- 
ment of the prophacies of the Old Testament, 
the New Testament so abundantly bears wit- 
ness. As George Fox so emphatically says 
of himself, his mission was “ to bring men to 
Christ, and to leave them there.” 


At a time like the present, when first prin- 
ciples are being investigated, not only in all 
branches of human knowledge, and in every 
department of science, but amongst the exist- 
ing churches in this country, and it may al- 
most be said in every religious organization 
throughout the world, I am far from being 
one who would stem inquiry, even if it were 
possible, into any of our systems of beiief, 
our time-honored institutions, or even the 
very foundations of our most cherished con- 
victions. Human infirmity and the limita- 
tion of our faculties have not been less in 
times that are past than they are in the pres- 
ent. Truth can never suffer from the freest 
and fullest inquiry, provided it be undercakea 
in all sincerity and singleness of purpose, with- 
out partial or sinister motive of any kind. 
He who would evade any such ordeal only 
evinces his own want of faith in the integrity 
of his own principles. It iserror alone that 
need shrink from the light of day. Mere 
errors of opinion are harmless enough in the 
field of free and fair discussion. Having no 
ground to stand upon and no inherent vitali- 
ty, it is impossible for them to be self-sus- 
taining. They may be propped up, and false 
strength may be imparted to them by inju- 
dicious treatment, unfair opposition, or arbi- 
trary authority ; but however vigorous and 
luxuriant they may appear at one time, they 
must necessarily die away if left to them- 
selves, or disappear the more rapidly under 
the broad light of increased knowledge and 
intelligence. It may be safely stated that no 
error has ever yet prevailed to any consider- 
able extent in the world, or taken any great 
hold upon mankind, without some substantial 
basis to rest upon, and a proportionate inter- 
mingling of the element of truth to uphold 
it. ‘To discern this and deal with it accord- 
ingly is the mission and the privilege of the 
true reformer. When we find others differ- 
ing from us in mode of thought or opinion, 
it is bad policy to throw ourselves into direct 
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antagonism. And in matters of conscience, 
especially if on the part of our nearest friend 
or brother, we have no right to assume the 
attitude of our own correctness and superi- 
ority, our freedom from error and infirmity of 
judgment, our own infallibility, inshort. We 
are all of us more or less Romanists at heart; 
and every church, when put to the test, more 
or less openly assumes the dictum of its own 
infallibility. We see plainly enough this 
error in others and are apt enough to resent 
it. If derived from a difference of training 
or of association, or through an independent 
course of thought and inquiry, it is quite 
possible that a divergence of opinion, even in 
things that we have deemed of vital import- 
ance, may be on the right side, and that our 
fellow inquirer may have obtained a broader 
and more enlightened view, or juster concep- 
tions of the subject;—some new glimpses, 
perhaps, into the infinite and unfathomable 
realm of truth, or some enlarged aspect of 
such as were familiar, in which we ought to 
be thankful to participate,—instead of meet- 
ing him, as we usually do, with the look 
askance, mingled with silent suspicion, and 
followed by our open pity and condemnation. 
In few cases admitting of variety of opinion 
are we likely to be wholly in the right, and he 
who honestly differs from us, with an average 
of intelligence, to be wholly in the wrong. 
Yet such is often our plenary assumption. 
And such is our intolerance and the infirmi- 
ty of poor human nature in the love of de- 
traction, that, instead of endeavoring to ex- 
tract the best we can out of every variety of 
thought or phase of opinion, we are apt to 
seize upon what we deem the worst feature in 
any code differing from what we have adopt- 
ed, and insist upon that being the measure 
and type of the whole. It is not that we are 
at any time to give up, or in any way to com- 
promise, our best and most cherished convic- 
tions. Our very life isin them. Indeed we 
could not if we would. And if we could do 
so, it would be an abnegation of one of our 
highest Quaker principles. But we are re- 
sponsible for the neglect of opportunity, for 
the negative results of refusing evidence, and 
for wilfully closing our eyes against the re- 
ception of more light. Our deepest and best 
convictions are of all importance to ourselves, 
and we cannot treat them lightly, or trifle 
with them, without immediate loss of spiritu- 
al discernment, and life and power. But it 
is the same with those of others; and they 
have the same title to consideration and 
respect. We are bound to give to them the 
same measure we claim for ourselves. What 


we believe to be error and delusion in the 
mass we may attack and repudiate, if we are 
endowed with anything of the martyr spirit. 
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But whether arising from ignorance or obsti- 
nacy, from undoubted prejudice, partial edu- 
cation, or imperfect thought, however obvi- 
ously wrong or mistaken we may deem our 
brother to be, we have no right to attempt to 
overturn or destroy his most sacred, deep- 
rooted, and individual convictions, unless we 
are quite sure that we have something better 
to give him in return, and that he is, at least 
in some degree, prepared to receive it. 

As a matter of fact, I believe Robert Bar- 
clay’s Apology has been the means of drawing 
a larger number of persons within the pre- 
cincts of our Society, both in ancient and 
modern times, than any other authorized pub- 
lication of Friends. It has taken its place 
as a classical work in ecclesiastical or theo- 
logical literature. It has met with no small 
degree of respect from eminent scholars and 
“divines” of all classes; and it still remains 
unanswered. It was accepted by the early 
Friends, by the many religiously awakened 
and deeply-exercised minds of that period, 
who were irresistibly attracted towards the 
newly arisen and despised Quakers, without 
exception I believe, as a true and faithful ex- 
position of their principles and doctrines. I 
know this does not establish the truth of Bar- 
clay’s propositions, but it does the fact that 
Barclay is bound up with the original views 
and the vital interests of our Religious 
Society. Not that the Society of Friends has, 
or can have, any standard works of merely 
human authority. It is, I conceive, alto- 
gether inconsistent with its primary principles, 
and was admitted to be so when a safe retreat 
was made, a few years ago, from a very dan- 
gerous position, by withdrawing the power of 
authentication from the “ Morning Meeting.” 
But we have works more or less in harmony 
with, and illustrative of, our principles. 
Among these, Barclay’s Apoloyy has stood 
pre-eminent ; the sanction of the Society has 
been unreservedly accorded to it; and it has 
remained unchallenged down to the present 
generation. Further than this, it was held 
that Robert Barclay was especially illumin- 
ated by the Spirit of Truth, to understand 
and apply the Scriptures. Not that his writ- 
ings are by any means infallible, and there- 
fore placed beyond the strictest scrutiny and 
research ; but that he was believed to have 
been pre-eminently enlightened in the spiritu- 
al understanding and application of Holy 
Scripture ; and that, being aided by a meas- 
ure of the same Holy Spirit that gave them 
forth, the expositions of divine Truth he was 
enabled to set in order and illustrate in his 
great Work with such exhaustive wealth and 
power, were entirely and unanswerably Scrip- 
tural. Whether this is absolutely so, and that 
Barclay is really and equally sound and im- 
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ed, to be ahead of the times, to follow the 
voice of God though it leads into the wilder- 
ness, to tell the devil to his very face that he 
lies, and also to give him bis dues—an act 
which requires the supremest courage at 
times. 

I wouldn’t give a farthing for the triumph- 
ant faith of the death hour, unless it comes 
from that triumphant faith that makes our 
life full of noblest daring, that is ready to 
fling aside honor, wealth, the praise of friends, 
rather than impair for one moment the soul’s 
integrity. Oh, for such a courage—the cour- 
age to think, to act, to tell the harsh truths, 
to overthrow splendid falsehoods, to disown 
sweet lies, and to banish tenderest associa- 
tions rather than check in the least the free 
movement of the sovereign soul. We all 
must die with more or less equanimity, but 
we cannot live in the full splendor of our be- 
ing except by courage and determined ex- 
ertiun. The coward, under certain circum- 
stances, may die grandly ; but never, under 
any circumstances, can he live grandly.— 
Liberal Christian. 

For Friends" Intelligencer 
“ AWAKE THOU THAT SLEEPEST.” 


Responding to the call of duty, I feel it 
right to bear my testimony concerning the 
Query in the editorial of a late number of 
the Intelligencer : “ Why are these things so 
—and why this leanness?” As we view the 
state of our Society, and see the apathy, the 
indifference, the lifelessness reigning too gen- 
erally in our midst, well may we exclaim, 
“Why are these things so?” In view of the 
life, power and zea] exhibited in a First-day 
School Conference, the editorial asks why 
our meetings may not, or do not, show forth 
the same inspiring fervor? I answer, they 
should, and will, when we cease to be a wit- 
ness against ourselves, and come down to a 
state of natural simplicity, purity and good- 
ness ; allowing the love of God, free from all 
outward restraint, to overflow the well-springs 
of our hearts as it freely bursts forth from 
the Fountain of Life ; confining it to no set 
channel of thought, speech or action, but 
each obeying the “still small voice” as it 
speaks to the individual soul, that all may 
preserve their identity, and faithfully reflect 
the Light given them. This view, I am ful- 
ly aware, will surprise and, perhaps, pain the 
hearts of some of our worthy and valued 
Friends, and far be it from me to offend any 
oneunnecessarily. Such may exclaim, “ Why, 
we allow the utmost liberty of conscience to 
all, and claim it for ourselves ; in fact, it is 
the corner-stone of our faith to “ mind the 
Light,’ to obey strictly the monitions of the 
Indwelling Divinity.” True, it is the cor- 


pregnable at all points, is not exactly the 
question now raised, though that question I 
am prepared to meet fairly and openly at 
any time or at any place, even, if needs be, 
in the Yearly Meeting itself. But it has 
hitherto been held to be so by the universal 
voice of the Society of Friends. Whence then 
the change? Barclay has not shifted. Those 
amongst us who now assail him certainly then 
must have. 




























(To be continued.) 
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SELF-CONSECRATION. 


I beseech thee, O thou God of love, to en- 
gage my whole life in Thy service. Bind me 
to Thee by the sweet attractions of Thy love, 
and grant that nothing on earth may alien- 
ate my heart from Thee. Make me so 
thoroughly Thine that I may cleave to Thee 
forever—in the hours of woe and the days of 
gladness, in weakness and strength, in health 
and sickness, in my labors and recreation, in 
my domestic affairs and social intercourses. 
Wherever I may be, in whatever work en- 
gaged, may | serve none but Thee, may I 
follow none but Thee. As Thou hast taught 
me to worship no created object, to serve no 
idol, cast out from my heart that spiritual 
idolatry which draws away my love and en- 
ergies from Thee, and devotes them to the 
pursuit of some favorite passion—that idola- 
try which makes the soul bow down before 
avarice, fame, ambition, or the felicities of 
the world. Keep me from all sorts of idola- 
try, and teach me to acknowledge Thee as 
my only Master, the one true God. May I 
always remember that the sole aim of my 
life is to find Thee, and may all say thoughts 
and words and actions turn to Thy glory. 
May my whole life be pervaded by Thy Holy 
Spirit ; may Thy love be the centre of all 
my actions. If there is aught in a corner of 
my heart which I love for its own sake, and 
which I cannot sacrifice for Thee, help me to 
root it out. Divert my affection from the 
world, and establish it firmly in Thee, that it 
may hanker after nothing but Thy pleasant- 
ant company. Gracious Lord, enable me, I 
beseech Thee, so thoroughly to devote my- 
self to Thee, that I may live and die amid 
the sweet joys of true resignation.— Chunder 
Sen. 


_ OP 


THE COURAGE TO LIVE. 


We need not preach the courage to die— 
that is common enough—but the courage to 
live, to be honest in spite of poverty and ne- 
glect ; to be true, though all is dark except 
where God shines in; to be faithful, though 
heavens fall and hearts break, and friend- 
ships turn to gall. Yes, we must teach men 
to dare to be unpopular, to be misapprehend- 
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ner-stone of our faith ; and while we theoreti- 

cally affirm it, we often practically deny it, 
from whence comes leanness, decline and 
spiritual death. We occupy the position, 
common to all protestant sects, of allowing 
each one liberty of thought, speech and action, 
just as long as they think, speak and act ac- 
cording to our prescribed formula,—but, if 
minding the “ Light within,” they move on- 
ward and upward, the cry is too often raised 
that they have departed from the faith and 
left the fold. It is not in the nature of things 
that the aged and the young should think, 
see, feel and act precisely alike. It would be 
as unnatural as gray hairs to the new-born 
babe. And yet this isour anomalous poii- 
tion,—our elder brethren having passed 
through the fiery ordeal and known the res- 
urrection to a better life, naturally, and, I 
doubt not, sincerely think that each one must 
pass through precisely the same experience ; 
hence, a standard is set up which each trem- 
bling one, touched with the fire from the holy 
altar must conform to, ere he is recognized as 
a traveller toward the Celestial City. 


We claim and admit that thought should 
be free. If, then, thought is free, the man- 
ner of expressing that thought and the lang- 
uage used must be free also ; yet, while ad- 
mittiag freedom of thought, we bind fast the 
expression, the natural result being repression, 
dissimulation, spiritual death, or a departure 
from the Society into the broad highway of 
humanity. The parties are, probably, all 
sincere in their views, but they differ, and 
charity does not bridge the apparent diversi- 
ty. So, also, in regard to dress and action. 
I am free to say, that we seem too often to 
be formal in our apparent formlessness and 
proud io our plainness. We have, too often, 
repressed the monitions of the Spirit, living 
in the letter, feeding on husks, instead of ask- 
ing for and receiving the “ Bread of Life” 
daily, which alone nourishes and sustains us 
in our journey Zionward. We have yet| is ignorant of one of the sweetest modes of 
practically to know that God is the Teacher | prayer practicable on earth. The day with 
of His people, and that instead of being bound | its engrossments being gone, it is a most fa- 
by creed, sect, or society, each individual | vorable time for the gathering in of our 
must be bound only by the voice of God in| thoughts upon ourselves—our sins, our wants, 
his own soul, and circumscribed in thought, | fears, and hopes, and then the turning of them 
speech and action by the limitations of the | up towards heaven. This is what the Psalm- 
Spirit of Truth as revealed to him. Wel ist is apparently referring to in his words, 
must come to the full realization of the fact, |‘ When I remember Thee upon my bed, and 
that “there are diversities of gifts, but the same | meditate upon Thee in my night-watches,” 
Spirit ; and there are differences of adminis- | That he uttered many a pillow-prayer is a 
trations, but the same Lord ; and there are | thousand-fold more than probable. “I have 
diversities of operations, but the same God, | remembered Thy name, O Lord, in the night.” 
which worketh all in all.” “ But the mani-|“I prevented the dawning of the morning 
festation of the Spirit is given to every man to| and cried.” Those cries were prayers before 
profit withal.” thedawnofday. * * * * 

_ When we come fully to know this Truth,| Many a timid boy at boarding school, with 
it will make us free indeed, and we will be-' boisterous room-mates about him, has kept 





hold the angel of God troubling the stagnant 
waters to the healing of our people. Each 
will live according to the Spirit of Life 
given him, and faithfully reflect the image of 
the Indwelling Divinity. Then will our So- 
ciety grow and expand,—then will our gath- 
erings become truly pentecostal,—then will 
Love, Charity and Truth reign throughout 
our borders,—then will we become as one 
with our Heavenly Father, and enter the 
promised land of rest, of peace, of joy— 
Heaven. 

In the great spiritual wave that is now 
sweeping over the land, all religion, all faith, 
not founded on the Rock of eternal Truth, 
must go down into the dead sea of the past. 
O! my friends, both old and young, let us 
cast off these dead weights that are threaten- 
ing to engulf ua in the general wreck of stan- 
dard beliefs. Let us heed the breakers roar- 
ing around us, heave anchor, and with our 
eye single to the polestar of Truth, set sail 
for the land of Life, Light and Joy. 

To you, my honored, beloved, and aged 
friends, who have reached the promised land, 
let me beseech you to extend unto us the 
hand of charity and patience: rejoice with us 
in the budding flowers and trees which shall, 
ere long, bring forth fruit abundantly. And 
you, my young friends, all joyous for the 
race before you, let us take the extended, 
aged hand with the warm grasp of our youth- 
ful love, and together let us go up unto the 
mountain of the Lord—unto the Temple of 
the living God, whose foundation is Truth, 
its walls of Love, its pillars of Mercy, the 
keystone of the arch Liberty, its covering 
Charity ; and there let us serve and worship 
the living God forever and ever. 

Bens. E. Hopgrys. 

Cincinatti, 10th mo. 21st 1872. 















PILLOW PRAYERS. 
He who knows nothing of pillow prayers 
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alive his prized communion with his Father 
on high, and so, perhaps, saved his sou! by 
means of his silent pillow-prayers. Boys, 
try them! Girls, do not neglect them! In- 
valids, with your eyes so often held long 
waking in the night-season, distrust not the 
pillow-prayers. Hundreds are continually 
climbing to heaven by them, as on a ladder. 
If you, perchance, fall asleep in the act, do 
not fret about it. For what opiate from the 
shop of the apothecary is so harmless as such 
an outbreathing of your holiest desires up- 
ward? What is sweeter than to lose your- 
self in such a prayer? For prayer is sim- 
ply a form of thought toward God, and noth. 
ing can be more fitting to the very last 
moments of daily consciousness than such 
thoughts.— Christian Weekly. 


~_——+ ee -— 


THERE are three things which can in no 
wise be used for good—malice, envy and 
folly ; and there are three things that can by 
no means be employed for evil—humility, 
contentment and liberality. 


—- <2 -— 


SOCRATES. 


The following fact respecting the Philoso- 
pher Socrates is an interesting quotation from 
Grote’s History of Greece: 


“We had been accustomed constantly to 
hear, even from his childhood, a divine voice, 
interfering, at moments when he was about 
to act, in the way of restraint, but never in 
the way of instigation. Such prohibitory 
warbing was wont to come upon him very fre- 
quently, not merely on great, but even on 
small occasions, intercepting what he was 
about to door say. Though later writers speak 
of this as the demon, or genius of Socrates, 
he himself does not personify it, but treats it 
merely as a divine sign, a prophetic or super- 
natural voice. He was accustomed not only 
to obey it implicitly, but to speak of it pub- 
licly and familiarly to others, so that the fact 
was well known, both to his friends and to 
his enemies. Ithad always forbidden him to 
enter on public life; it forbade him, when 
the indictment was hanging over him, to take 
any thought for a prepared defence ; and so 
completely did he march with a conscious- 
ness of this bridle in his mouth, that when 
he felt no check, he assumed that the turning 
he was about to take was the right one. 
Though his persuasion on the subject was un- 
questionably sincere, and his obedience con 
stant, yet he never dwelt upon it himself as 
anything grand, or awful, or entitling him to 
peculiar deference; but spoke of it often in 
his usual strain of familiar playfulness. To 
his friends generally, it seems to have consti- 
tuted one of his titles to reverence, though 
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neither Plato nor Xenophon scruple to talk 
of it in.that jesting way which doubtless they 
caught from himself. But to his enemies and 
to the Athenian public, it appeared in the 
light of an offensive heresy; an impious in- 
novation on the orthodox creed, and a deser- 
tion of the recognized Gods of Athens. 

Such was the demon or genius of Socrates, 
as described by himself, and as conceived in 
the genuine Platenic dialogues; a voice al- 
ways prohibitory, and bearing exclusively 
upon his own personal conduct. That which 
Plutarch and other admirers of Socrates con- 
ceived as a demon, or intermediate being be- 
tween gods and men, was looked upon by the 
fathers of the Christian Church as a devil; 
by Le Clere, as one of the fallen angels; by 
some other modern commentators, as mere 
ironical phraseology on the part of Socrates 
himself. 

Without presuming to determine the quee- 
tion raised in the former hypothesis, I believe 
the last to be untrue, and that the conviction 
of Socrates on the point was quite sincere. 
A circumstance little attended to, but deserv- 
ing peculiar notice, and stated by himself, is, 
that the restraining voice began when he was 
a child, and continued even down to the end of 
his life; it had thus become an established 
persuasion, long before his philosophical 
habits began.” 


a 
For Friends Intelligencer. 
SCHOOL AT AIKEN, 8. C. 


Having frequently observed in the Jntedli- 
gencer an account of the colored schools in 
the South, taught by teachers sent from the 
“Association of Friends, for the Aid and 
Elevation of the Freedmen,” it would, no 
doubt, be interesting to many of its readers 
to know of the school at Aiken, South Caro- 
lina taught by Martha Schofield, a member 
of Darby Monthly Meeting, as frequent in- 
quiries are made why it is not reported in 
its columns. She went under the auspices of 
the “ Pennsylvania Freedmen’s Association,” 
and for the past seven years has been an earn- 
est worker in that field of labor. For the 
last four years she has resided at Aiken. 
Three years since, she purchased a lot in the 
suburbs of the town, and deeded a part of it 
to Aiken for school purposes, upon which the 
Government built a school-house. On the 
other portion she built a comfortable home 
for herself and the teachers connected with 
her. The school has been in a flourishing 
condition, last winter having numbered 
over one hundred scholars. It has been 
visited by many Northern people, Aiken 
having become a noted place of resort for 
seekers after health, as sixteen hundred board- 
ers were accommodated during the past year. 
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Through the kindness of Friends and 
others in England and iv this country, M. S. 
was enabled this fall to send seven of her 
pupils to more advanced institutions, at 
which they are to remain until qualified for 
teachers ; five to Hampton, Va., one to At- 
lanta, Ga., and one to Howard University. 
Two of these have been several years at Lin- 
coln University, Chester Co., and last sum- 
mer went South during vacation, and taught 
with great success. Allen Scott, whose school 
was about 30 miles from Aiken, endeared 
himself much to the people, and although 
the place was rude and uncultivated, he had 
a large school, established a lyceum and a 
temperance society, and closed with an ex- 
hibition, which drew white and colored alike 
to the number of 500. Thus, we see, that 
when educated, these people are capable of 
doing much good to their own race. Truly 
there is a field of labor ‘‘ white unto harvest,” 
and those who have gone forth as pioneers in 
this good work, will reap their reward. C. 


THE sun meets not the springing bud that 
stretches towards him with half the certainty 
as God, the source of all good, communicates 
himself to the soul that longs to partake of 
him.— Wm. Law. 


eee 








heart of the parent is simultanecus with the 
child’s birth into the world is its great safe- 
guard. It transforms the care, labor and self- 
denial that would have been a burden, into 
a joyful duty ; it lifts the little one from be- 
ing either an irksome trouble or an amus- 
ing toy, into its true place as a human being, 
having unbounded capacities to be develop- 
ed and limitless powers to be unfolded. No 
one, into whom some portion of this true 
love mingled with reverence is not infused, 
is fit to have any -charge of children, either 
in their educational or social life. 

Yet parents are not without danger of think- 
ing their love to be all-sufficing for the wel- 
fare of their children. It is the foundation 
on which they must build, but the superstruc- 
ture is yet to be reared. There is no duty of 
life for which there is less accountability to 
public opinion or less interference from oth- 
ers than that of parental training and cul- 
ture. Yet there is none which requires more 
judgment and watchfulness. There must be 
appreciation of the greatness of the task, of 
the importance of the responsibility ; there 
must be faith in the capacity that is to be 
developed ; there must be patient and ardu- 
ous self-discipline, that no unworthy example 
refute the teachings of the lips. The child 
is not wax to be moulded, or stone to be hewn 
into whatever shape you prefer, it is a living, 
thinking, feeling, rational beiug, with ener- 
gies to be aroused, powers to be awakened, 
moral sense to be cultivated, judgment to be 
guided. It is a free agent, with individuali- 
ty and will that must be recognized and 
respected. The object, therefore, should be, 
not to stamp our own minds upon the young, 
but to animate theirs; not to make them 
think our thoughts, but to quicken their own ; 
not to impart knowledge so much as to in- 
spire the love of truth ; not to impose arbi- 
trary rules or beliefs, but to enlighten the 
conscience and kindle aspiration. 

There are few better inheritances than a 
happy childhood. It is of itself a prepara- 
tion for the duties and trials of life, a fund 
on which we may draw in long years to come. 
When children are continual y thwarted in 
their plans and opposed in their desires, when 
their efforts meet with no appreciation, their 
eager hopes and confidences with no response, 
and their fears and trials with no consola- 
tion, they will grow up to believe happiness 
to be a myth and momentary gratification 
the only substitute. But where wise and 
loving parents combine to make a sunshiny 
home for their little ones, where they respect 
their feelings, sympathize in their pleasures, 
sooth their troubles, and lead them gently 
into paths of virtue, they give them not only 
a real present happiness, but also an ideal 



































CHILDREN. 


Perhaps in nothing greater discrepancy of 
character is manifest than in the notions en- 
tertained concerning children. There are 
those who secretly regard them as little bet- 
ter than necessary nuisances—their noise dis- 
tracts, their inquisitiveness bores, their eager 
enthusiasm wearies, their little faults and 
blunders provoke. Such people look with 
astonishment on those who seem to find pleas- 
ure in this resiless seething part of humanity, 
and could they reconstruct the world, one of 
the first changes they would inaugurate would 
be to have all the inhabitants enter it ready 
grown up. We are happy to believe, how- 
ever, that this class isa small and decreasing 
one. Few can resist the animating and cheer- 
ing influence of fresh, ardent and impetuous 
childhood; who find no impulse of admiration 
at its free and bounding vitality; who have 
no smile of sympathy with its exultant joys, 
or tears of pity for its acute, though brief 
sorrows. A far larger number see great: 
beauty and find much amusement in children, 
but regard them mainly as lovely playthings 
—dolls for grown-up people to dress and 
fondle in hours of leisure, but to be set aside 
when the serious business of life demands at- 
tention. 

It is well for the children that humanity 
contains something higher for them than 
either of these. The love whose birth in the 
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one, which, in after life, they will pursue and 
overtake. A bright conception of heme joys, 
and the appreciation of their simple sources, 
are the best foundations. The natural crav- 
ings of childhood are not for wealth or its 
appliances, they can be happy with frugal 
fare and simple habits, if they may only en- 
joy love, sympathy and appreciation. Their 
physical, mental and moral needs demand 
no enormous outlay of money, but they do 
demand respectful attention, careful thought 
and judicious plans. The happiest child is 
not he who is tricked out in finery, sated with 
luxuries, and spoiled with indulgence; but 
he, who, enjoying with the zest of young life 
the merry sports of childhood, and the socie- 
ty of carefully chosen companions, yet turns 
with pleasure to his home as the dearest spot 


and to his parents as his warmest and closest 
friends.— Ledger. 
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Tue Weather Report for Tenth month, 
which should have appeared in this number, 
was unavoidably postponed. 


—<eor- 


Tue Mryistry or Sonc.—From Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger of Philadelphia, we 
have received a neat little volume of poems, 
by Francis Ridley Havergal, bearing this 
title. 

Though the theological bearing of some of 
these poems is not in accordance with the sim- 
plicity of Christian faith as we profess it, we 
commend the spirit of the author, and find 
much we can admire and adopt in her beau- 
tiful verses. 

We give one of the most simple and sweet 
of the poems, “ The Great Teacher,” a place 
in our columns this week. 








Tue Epizooty or Horse Disease.—Since 
our last number was placed in the hands of 
the pricter this disease, which has prevailed 
so generally in Canada and New York, has 
assumed alarming proportions in our own 
city, few horses being exempt from it, as is ap- 
parentin ourotherwise crowded thoroughfares. 
All branches of business are more or less af- 
fected by it, and in many instances men have 
supplied the places of horses by drawing 
milk wagons and other conveyances, and at 
certain hours, even street cars. There seems 
reason to hope that the disease has reached 


its climax, and that before long, business will 
resume its usual activity. The services of 
this noble animal have always been accepted 
so much as a matter of course that it is not 
until a calamity like the present overtakes 
us that we fully realize our great dependence 
upon him. Whilst we are hourly reminded 
of the great inconvenience and loss to those 
in the city, we are equally impressed with 
the difficulties under which persons in the 
country must labor. The following statistics 
show the importance, aside from humanita- 
rian motives, of dealing promptly and intel- 
ligently with the disease, as it appears in 
different parts of the country; for that it 
will continue to spread seems most probable. 


Tur Money Sipe or tHE Horse Disgase.—A cu- 
rious phase of character is illustrated by the time 
it took in our northern and eastern cities to teach 
some of their inhabitants that the universal preva- 
lence of the “horse influenza” is something more 
serious than a “ sensation,” to be enjoyed on ac- 
count of its novelty. It was not until the wheels of 
business were “ blocked,’”’ as well as the wheels of 
the vehicles in every day use, that the yrave aspects 
of the case were brought home to their apprehen- 
sion. Then the matter took the practical form of 
loss of time, loss of dollars and cents, as well as 
wide-spread inconvenience—and then it was at last 
understood that it would be best to turn attention 
to the care and rest of the animals instead of dis- 
cussing the subject as an enormous joke. But the 
losses referred to are oaly a portion of the exten- 
sive damage done by the spread of the disease. 
Witbin a little more than two weeks it bas run from 
Buffalo eastward to Maine, westward to Chicago and 
St. Louis, and southward as far as Baltimore 

This gives reason to fear that it may overspread 
the whole country, and what that means a few fig- 
ures may be used toexplain. There are about nine 
millions of horses in the United States, valued at 
six hundred and sixty millions of dollars. If but 
one per cent. of these should be carried off, making 
90,000 horses, it would entail a direct money loss of 
$6,600,000—two per cent., or two deaths out of eve- 
ry hundred, would bring a loss of over $13,000,000, 
and three per cent., which is the mortality in seme 
cities, swells the loss to nearly $20,000,000. This 
is in addition to the heavy loss of the daily earn- 
ings of the vast proportion of the horses, that are 
disabled and cannot work. Such figures may have 
their uses in some quarters not yet reached by the 
disease. Humanity should be the only stimulus re- 
quired in order te ensure the use of such preventive 
measures as better treatment, less labor, cleaner 
stables, etc., but the money side of the case may reach 
some people who seldom look at any other.-Pub. Ledg. 


——~ 
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MARRIED, 


UNDERHILL—ALBERTSON.—On the 30th of 


10th mo., 1872, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 


dence of the bride’s parents, Samuel J. Underhill, of 


Jericho, L, I., and Emma, daughter of Richard and 
Phebe W. Albertson, of Mineola, L. I. 


——_ —_+~0 


DIED. 


BROWN.—At Bemus Point, Chautauqua Co., N. 
Y., on the 16th of 3d mo., 1872, Anna Brown, aged 
75 years; a member of East Hamburgh Monthly 
Meeting. 

GUE.—On the 26th of 8th mo., 1872, Lydia Rams- 
dell, wife of J. Frost Gue, aged 37 years ; a member 
of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting. 

MATTHEWS.—On 27th of 10th mo., 1872, Joshua 
Matthews, aged 87 years; an Elder of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting. 

CANBY.—At his residenco No. 1001 Green Street, 
Philadelphia, on the 23d of Tenth month, Samuel 
T. Canby, aged 63 years; a member of Race Sireet 
Monthly Meeting. His disease (consumption) was 
one of much suffering, which was borne without 
complaint or murmur, being fully resigned to the 


will of his heavenly Father, in whose hands he felt 
himself to be. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING 


Commenced its sessions on Second-day, 10th 
mo. 28th. The attendance was unusually large, 
many strangers being present. Those with 
minutes were Esther Haviland, a minister, 
and her companions, Phebe 8. Haight and 
Joshua B. Washburn, elders, all of Chappa- 
qua Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; Jas. F. Birds- 
all, a minister, and his wife Anna, an elder ; 
Rachel C. Tilton, a minister, and her hus- 
band Mellis S. Tilton, an elder, all of Pur- 
chase, N. Y.; Benjamin Tomlinson, a minis- 
ter of Byberry, Pa.; Amos Jones, a minister 
of Makefield, Pa.; James W. Haines, a min- 
ister of Miami, Ohio; Elwood B. Conrad, a 
minister, of Salem, N.J., aud his companion, 
Solomon Pusey, an elder of London Grove, 
Pa.; Wm. Dorsey, a minister of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting; Deborah F. Wharton, a 
minister of Spruce street, Philadelphia; Ma- 
ry Ann Updegraff, an elder, and Sarah S. 
Dungan, a member, both of Concord, Ohio; 
Lydia Price, a minister, and Jacob Paxson, 
an elder, of Birmingham, Pa.; Elizabeth 5. 
Brooks, a minister, and Charles Brooks, an 
elder, of Blue River, Indiana; Charles Tees, 
an elder, of Horsham, Pa. Meetings for 
worship were held morniag, afternoon and 
evening of Ist day, at Lombard street, and 
morning and afternoon at Asquith street 
meeting house, and on Fourth-day at both 
places, and at the latter place on Fourth-day 
evening by appointment of James W. Haines. 
These several gatherings were large, and were 
solemn opportunities, the Master of assem- 
blies being evidently in their midst. Those 
who were called to minister seemed to do so 
in the ability which is from God alone. 





The representatives were mostly in attend- 
ance. At the session on Second-day after- 
noon they reported the names of Wm. Wood 
and Levi K. Brown for clerks, which was 
united with. 

Richard H. Townsend was reappointed 
Treasurer. 

Episties from all the Yearly Meetings were 
read, and a summary of the exercises directed 
to be forwarded in return. 

The reports from Baltimore, Fairfax Cen- 
tre and Prairie Grove Quarterly Meetings 
contained propositions to amend the disci- 
pline in reference to intoxicating liquors and 
similar propositions from Warrington, laid 
over from last year, were all referred to a 
committee, who reported changes by which 
all intoxicating liquors (malt drinks inclu- 
ded) are prohibited as a drink. This change 
was approved by the meeting in much har- 
mony, and becomes a part of the discipline. 

A proposition to alter the query in refer- 
ence to slavery and one to allow those not mem- 
bers of the select meeting, but travelling as 
companions of ministers, to sit in the meetings 
of ministers and elders, were considered—the 
first being reported against and the latter 
adopted. 


The consideration of the queries occupied 
Third and part of Fourth-day afternoon: 
much was said by concerned friends. In re- 
ference to the attendance of meetings, it was 
said that instead of finding them wearisome 
if they were held in the power and wisdom of 
God, the desire would be to have them more 
frequently. A friend stated that such was 
his experience, and when first awakened he 
would go to remote meetings ia order more 
frequently to mingle with Friends during the 
week, Young Friends were urged to prize 
their privileges—to draw near the Fountain 
of Divine Truth, and they would be refrezhed 
with living waters. 

Friends were counselled to search the 
Scriptures and to be careful not to misapply 
them; to be true to their calling, and God 
would lead them forward. He would take 
them by the hand and aid them when they 
stumble, as a loving father assists his little 
child. They were urged net to be 
alarmed if the manifestation of Divine life 
should come in a way different from their an- 
ticipations, but rather to foster it in the young, 
and not discourage or frown on their efforts 
to serve the Master. 

Meetings which had been held at private 
houses in some localities it was thought had 
been productive of good. If we were under 
the guiding irfiuence of the pure love of God, 
it would draw us more frequently together, 
not only in the meeting-house but in the pri- 
vate circle, and when we saw a brother devi- 
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ating from the path of rectitude, we would 
not wait for any specified time to elapse, nei- 
ther would we refer it to the overseers, but 
under this holy influence, we would visit him 
and feel after a qualification to labor for his 
restoration. Instances were cited where such 
visits had been productive of reform, even 
where but little was said. 

Several elders were reported as having de- 
ceased since last year. 

The Representative Committee have given 
attention to search out the early records of the 
meeting, and believe some of them are irre- 
coverably lost. They have also attended to 
the presentation of the memorial in reference 
to international disputes being peaceably set- 
tled. They alse reported in favor of memo- 
rializing the State legislatures for the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, which was en- 
dorsed by the Yearly Meeting, and referred 
back to them for action. 

The report from the Indian Committee was 
very interesting, and the progress of this peo- 
ple in the Northern Superintendancy encour- 
aging. Some attention had also been given 
to the New York Indians. 

The Fair Hill fund bas been used in aid of 
schools and in the education of young persons 
as teachers. Some of these had engaged in 
the service, and been enabled to refund pirt 
of the sum advanced. The amount expen:led 
was 1180 dollars. 


The report from Prairie Grove informed 
that they had under consideration the propri- 
ety of a new Yearly Meeting being estab- 
lished, composed of their Quarter and a part 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Visits were made to Women’s Meeting by 
James W. Haines, Caleb C. Way and Ell- 
wood B. Conrad, and to Men’s Meeting by 
Martha E. Tyson and Lydia H. Price. 

The concern of M E. Tyson was mainly 
in reference to the administration of the dis- 
cipline in regard to offenders, that there should 
be a true Christian feeling cherished that 
would seek their restoration. ‘The latter 
urged to purity of life and watchfulness on 
the part of husbands and fathers, that nothing 
may be done that will wound or irritate their 
wives or alienate their affection, or that of their 
children. 

The meeting throughout was a blessed op- 
portunity, and a precious feeling covered it 
when it adjourned, on Fifth-day afternoon, 

On Fourth-day evening a public meeting 
in reference to the Indians was held, and in- 
teresting statements made by Samuel M. 
Janney and other Friends. 

On Seventh-day evening the Baltimore 
First-day School Association met, and was 
well attended, reports from many of their 
schools were read, including one from the 
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Association embracing all the schools in 
Centre Quarterly Meeting. Epistles from 
Philadelphia, Indiana and New York Asso- 
ciations were read, and replies directed to be 
prepared. 

As the Association could meet but the one 
evening, little time was given for expression 
on matters coming before it. 

On Second, Third and Fifth-day evenings 
the General Cenference met, and the attend- 
ance was very large, and the contrast with 
five years ago encouraging, showing the 
progress the cause has made in gaining the 
interest and sympathy of Friends. 

Reports were read from the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation, stating they had 17 schools, with 790 
pupils, 465 of whom are members among 
Friends ; number of officers and teachers 102 ; 
books in libraries 1225 vols. 

Philadelphia (see Intelligencer of 2d inst.) 
Indiana had within its limits 17 schools, 
average attendance 673, about three-fifths of 
whom are Friends. In the New York schools 
are 60 teachers, 450 children and about 150 
adults, and from 11 to 1200 volumes in the 
libraries. 

Ohio had 3 schools, and from Genessee 
Association, lately formed, no report was re- 
ceived, but it is desired they may feel pre- 
pared next year to forward areport and have 
delegates in attendance. 

Of the 113 delegates appointed by the five 
associations only 6 were absent. 

The Executive Committee reported their 
action in reference to the publication of books 
for First-day school use. Manuscripts are 
pow in their hands, and it was decided to 
raise 500 dollars in addition to the balance due 
on former assessment. Wm. W. Moore was 
appointed chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee and Samuel M. Janney of that on 
Literature. 


A committee reported the names of Jos 
M. Truman, Jr. and Anna M. Starr for clerks 
and J. Wm. Hutchinson, of Baltimore, for 
Treasurer, and 51 Friends, representing the 
Six Yearly Meetings, to constitute the Execu- 
tive Committee for the ensuing year. 

An Address to Friends, prepared by the 
Executive Committee, was adopted, and an 
essay forwarded by the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion and another from Baltimore were re- 
ferred to the Publication Committee, who 
were instructed to have 4,000 copies of the 
proceedings issued in pamphlet form- 

In the course of the sessions valuable re- 
marks were made by many Friends, and the 
deliberations were characterized by harmony 
and brotherly love. 

The kindness of Baltimore Friends was 
marked, and the liberality of Yearly Meeting 
Committees to arrange their meetings so as 
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not to interfere with the sessions of the Con- 
ference was remarked on as worthy of the 
thanks of all strangers in attendance. 

The Representative Commiitee met in an- 
other apartment, leaving the meeting-house 
for the use of the First-day School meeting. 

Adjourned to meet in Richmond, Indiana, 
Ninth mo. 29th, 1873. 

J. M. T. 


for Friends’ Intelligencer. 

PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 
Continued from page 587. 

In the 10th month the Committee recom- 
mended that two schools be established for 
the instruction of boys and girls in the va- 
rious branches of an English education, and 
such other studies as are approved by the 
Committee having charge of the schools, 
which shall be under the care of joint Com- 
mittees of the three Monthly Meetings. They 
also recommend the removal of the old build- 
ing, the purchase of the adjoining property, 
and the erection of a building of such dimen- 
sions that each school shall accommodate 100 
pupils and have suitable class-rooms. 

“It is recommended that the cost thus in- 
curred shall not involve any of the Monthly 
Meetings in any expense, and that the build- 
ings shall not he commenced until the sum 
requisite be raised by private subscription” — 
“the said lot, building and furniture to be- 
come the joint property of the three Monthiy 
Meetings and subject to their control.” 

The Committee were continued to give fur- 
ther attention to the subject, and Daniel 
Neall, Wm. Widdifield, George Chandlee, 
Stephen Byerly and James Martin were ap- 
pointed to report a statement of the conditions 
on which it would be proper for the arrange- 
ment to be made. Their report embraced 
the granting of right of way, exchange of 
certain properties, &e., which was approved 
and the trustees instructed accordingly, and 
the Committee continued to represent the 
Monthly Meeting as far as was necessary in 
carrying out the plan. 

In 12th month, 1844, John Saunders and 
Samuel Townsend were appointed trustees on 
behalf of this Monthly Meeting in the joint 
trusteeship of the property. 

In the &th month, 1845, the Committee on 
the two primary schools reported that they 
were well sustained with as many scholars as 
the rooms will accommodate. In 10 years 
they had paid all expenses of alteration, &c., 
and sustain themselves. This was owing to 
the exertions of the teachers, without any ef- 
fort on the part of the Committee. 

In 12th month, 1845, the joint Committee 
on Education of the three Monthly Meetings 





reported finally that the buildings had been 
erected by contract with Charles and Comly 
Shoemaker. The entire cost for lot, build- 
ing, furniture and apparatus was $13,331.50, 
all of which had been collected and’ paid. 
The schools were opened 9th month Ist; the 
boys’, under the care of Benjamin Hallo- 
well, had 96 pupils; the girls’, under Mary 
H. Middleton, had 102 pupils. The Com- 
mittee add: “ We feel that great responsibi- 
lity rests upon all those who have the care of 
such an institution, and while we believe that 
the establishment and proper maintenance of 
this school will be an important auxiliary in 
promoting the guarded education of our 
youth, yet we are aware that much depends 
upon parents and heads of families fulfilling 
their portion of this important and deeply 
interesting duty.” 

In 11th month, 1845, the Monthly Meet- 
ing appointed to represent it in the joint 
Committee to have charge of said schools 
James Martin, Morris L. Hallowell, Jno. D. 
Griscom, Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, M. 
Fisher Longstreth, Susannah Pusey, Esther 
Fisher, Hannah P. Hallowell, Sarah 8. Ty- 
son, Susanna H. Dorsey, and Susannah M. 
Parrish. 

In 7th month, 1846, the Monthly Meeting 
(primary) schools were reported to be more 
prosperous than during any previous year, 
and enabled the Committee to increase the 
teachers’ salaries to 300 dollars; numher 
attending, 107. 

These schools continued to prosper, the 
attendance declining, however, from the above 
figures, so that until the year 1857 the attend- 
ance mostly ranged from 74 to 85. The pecu- 
niary results were so favorable that an extra 
allowance was made to the teachers in 1848, 
though not a permanent addition to their 
salaries. In 1849 several hundred dollars 
were spent in alterations, which used up the 
surplus fund, and left a debt which was paid 
in subsequent years. 

After this payment, in 1849, the Com- 
mittee say that they contemplate reducing 
the price of tuition to children of members, 
and urge Friends to encourage our own in 
preference to the public schools. 

In 12th month, 1846, the joint Committee 
on Central School report all the expenses 
paid except about $500 for books, which it is 
designed to pay by a fund created by charg- 
ing for their use. 

An additional debt of nearly 200 dollars 
had also been caused bg altering the class- 
rooms, which it was expected the receipts of 
the next year would liquidate. 

B. Hallowell declining the principalship, 
Joshua Rhoads was selected in his place. 

The subject of equalization of salaries had 


i 
i 
i 
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Claimed the attention of the Committee, and, 
with a view to accomplish this, it was neces- 
sary to increase the charge of tuition in the 
boys’ school. 

The teachers received a percentage on the 
receipts, which relieved the Committee from 
incurring expense greater than the income 
would warrant, and, if the schools are filled, 
affords ample remuneration to the teachers. 

While hoping that the design to promote 
the guarded and liberal education of Friends’ 
children may be carried out, they would urge 
on parents the necessity of home culture and 
discipline, and their co-operation in the sup- 
port of our testimonies to plainness and sim 
plicity of dress and deportment. The total 
number entered in the boys’ school was 116; 
girls’, 124. The children were generally 
members or professors with Friends. 

In 12th month, 1847, report is made that 
the profits had paid the indebtedness except- 
ing $476.64. It was a subject of regret that 
so few of the boys were of the finishing class. 
In this respect the Committee were sensible 
the object of the school had not been realized. 
They regretted that Friends did not more 
fully appreciate the advantages afforded, and 
hope for an improvement. 

Lectures on Astronomy, Natural Philoso- 
phy and Chemistry were delivered weekly by 
the Principal of the boys’ school, to both the 
boys and girls. 

The average of the girls’ school was 90; 
boys’, 53. 

In 3d month, 1849. The wants of the 
children of color in relation to education 
were considered, and called forth the expres 
sion of a lively interest. It was referred to 
the next meeting, which not being prepared 
to unite on any action it was dismissed from 
the minutes. 

In 12th month, 1849. The Committee re- 
ported that the boys’ school had considera- 
bly improved, and the girls’ is larger, but 
seem to consider the main reason why it does 
not fulfil what was intended—that is, “ to sup- 
ply the wants of the society,so that ad the chil- 
dren of Friends shall be educated by teachers 
under the supervision of the Monthly Meet- 
ings ”—is that as the three Monthly Meetings 
had declined any pecuniary liability and the 
“ proceeds of tuition after deducting a small 
percentage for the necessary repairs of the 
property, etc., being divided between the 
teachers” makes it adelicate matter to im- 
pose any restrictions, or adopt measures where- 
by their incomes will be lessened, and hence 


the Committee have found “their means of 


rendering the school what it ought to be very 
much crippled.” 

“The Religious Society of Friends is es- 
sentially one family and should be particu- 
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larly so in the education of its youth. There 
should be no distinction in this between the rich 
and the poor, and all should have the oppor- 
tunity of a guarded education in schools un- 
der the care of Friends. As we consider it 
our religious duty in addition to the payment 
of the public burthen for that purpose to 
support our own indigent members so it 
should be obligatory on us to educate our 
own children within the family pale.” 

“If the three Monthly Meetings of this 
city could set the example to the rest of so- 
ciety by taking the Central School immedi- 
ately under their charge and convert it 
into a free institution for the children of their 
members the burden on the score of expense 
would be transferred from the parents who 
now pay to the meetings themselves—the 
whole direction of the schools would be ab- 
solutely under their control, and all ex- 
cuses for the education of children without 
the pale of Society on account of want of 
means would be taken away. The discipline 
and the character of the institution would 
then be in accordance with the original ob- 


ject of its establishment, and it is believed 
such an example would be followed in other 


parts of the Yearly Meeting. 

“ Donations and legacies from concerned 
individuals would doubtless be received, and 
the tide which threatens such injurious con- 


sequences to the principles and habite of our 


children be measurably rolled back.” 

The report was considered at that and the 
next Monthly Meeting, and it was concluded 
to take no action at the subsequent Monthly 
Meeting. (2d month,) A minute was re- 


ceived from Spruce Street Meeting in refer- 
ence to making the Central School more se- 


leet, and the report being again brought up, 
was referred to John D. Griscom, Joel Atkin- 


son, Caleb Clothier, Dillwyn Parrish, Saml. 


Parry, James Mott, Wm. Hawkins, Samuel 
Jeans, Joseph Cowperthwaite, J. Humphrey, 
Mcllvain, and Isaac Parrish to co-operate 
with the Committees of the other meetings 
in considering the subject. They reported in 
4th month that “they had travelled through 
several settings on this subject and that no 
way opens to recommend the adoption of 
any measures at the present time.” “ But 
are generally united” in believing that free 
education as proposed by the Committee 
would be the most effectual means to remedy 
the difficulties complained of. 

The next year the Committee report that 
as the school did not flourish as well as for- 
merly, they had reduced the tuition in the 
boy’s school to the old standard, had adopted 
the one session system, and made other minor 
changes, and that all the debts had been paid 
off. 
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Joshua Rhoads having resigned the situa- 
tion of Principal, Clinton Gillingham was ap- 
pointed tosucceed him. Average attendance 
of boys, 40; girls, 88. The Committee again 
say that the schools were opened to afford 
the advautages of a religiously guarded edu- 
cation, and they. solicited a co-operation of 
parents and guardians in inculcating a love 
for the principles of Truth as professed by 
Friends. “The appearance of many of the 
pupils, particularly in the female depart. 
ment, is such as to warrant the belief that 
our testimony to plainness and simplicity is 
not sufficiently regarded. We perceive with 
concern the engrossing ard unprofitable 
effects of an indulgence in superfluity, and 
we believe were our members more careful in 
these respects it would exercise a wholesome 
influence over others who may seek the bene- 
fit of these institutions. 

2d month 1850. The meeting received the 
report of the Committee of Womens’ Quar- 
terly Meeting, on Education, by which it ap- 
peared that they had had several young 
women under their care during the previous 
two years, all of whom expect to engage in 
teaching. 

An unexpected donation had enlarged their 
means of usefulness, but they desire a renewal 
of subscriptions in aid of this object. Signed 
by Sarah J. Leedom, clerk. 

A minute was made encouraging Friends 
to subscribe. In the 4th month the report 
was again read and contributions to the funds 
made, and in the 5th month (same year) 
Susan M. Parrish, Elizabeth Walton, Catha- 
rine H. Truman, Mary L. Caley, Deborah 
Marot, Mary Jones and Hannah R. Chandlee 
were appointed, at the request of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Schools and Li- 
braries of the Yearly Meeting, “to assist in 
obtaining information in relation to the state 
of schools, and number of children requiring 
education.” 

In 12th month, 1850, the School Committee 
urged the creation, by donations and legacies, 
of a fund that would, in a few years, measur- 
ably relieve those in straightened circumstan- 
ces in the education of their children. 

12th month, 1851. The boys’ school had 
not been so satisfactory, and the principal 
was about resigning. The school was out of 
debt and had a surplus sufficient to provide 
liberally for its wants. It had been concluded 
to hold two sessions daily ; the attendance of 
girls was 88, boys 58. 

(To be continued.) 








SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
NO. 4. 
BY A. C. M. 
(Continued from page 589.) 

But to return to our journey up the moun- 
tain. I went to the very topmost of the build- 
ings spoken of, and in this instance found that 
they were all on these heights devoted to the 
same purpose—that of storing food, and the 
under portion providing shelter for the goat, 
which is a valuable animal to the mountaineer. 
—Although the people do not always live so 
high up in these mountainous regions as the 
traveler is often led to suppose from the num- 
ber of buildings which he sees having the ap- 
pearance of dwellings, yet it dves occur in 
many instances that they live at an incredible 
height from the valley below, but in such 
cases they happen to have more tillable land 
near the mountain top. In pursuing my jour- 
ney upward beyond the point where these 
buildings were found, the goat path was still 
my road, and although I was yet, probably 
not more than half way up the mountain side 
when I looked upon the surrounding country 
and the village far down below me it ap- 
peared, as indeed it was, an immense height 
and as the way up was becoming more dif_i- 
cult I began to consider that I was alone, and 
that in case of an accident I might be out of 
reach of human aid, prudence suggested a 
return. About this time, as I stood enjoying 
the scene, I heard the pleasant sound of hu- 
man voices far above me, and what made it 
still more delightful was that the voices heard 
were the innoceut prattlings of little children 
making their way down the mountain to the 
spot where I stood. My first fear was, that 
coming as they would, unaware of the pres- 
ence of a stranger, it might alarm them. 
They proved to be two little girls about twelve 
years of age, each with a basket of old wood 
broken short and stowed snugly in. Their 
baskets are of a peculiar make, used by all 
these mountaineers, and strapped upon their 
backs ; in this way they carry heavy loads. 
When the children were near enough to hear 
me, I spoke kindly to them, and with a cheer- 
ful countenance soon dissipated all fear from 
their minds, and we went down the mountain 
side the best of friends, although we could 
only understand each other by signs. We 
soon met three others, two boys and a girl, 
about the same age, on the way up the moun- 
tain after wood and berries, and these stopped 
to talk with the little girls and get the history 
of the stranger they were guiding down the 
mountain. The girls sat their baskets down 
that they might rest, and there was a general 
flow of good feeling. I distributed a little 
coin among them, which, with the sight of 
my watch ag I looked at the time, made their 
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How can a man learn to know himself? 
By observation, never; but by action. En- 
deavor to do thy duty and thou shalt know 
what is within thee. 
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bright eyes glisten with delight. To increase 
this, I opened it and showed them the move- 
ments, and to compensate me for this, they 
urged me to partake of their mountain ber- 
ries, and vied with each other in picking and 
bestowing upon me little bunches of wild 
flowers—at the same time with remarkable 
earnestness, giving me all the information 
in regard to the lofty mountains around us, 
which I asa stranger stood in need of, but 
which, unfortunately for me, I could not 
understand, though that did not lessen my 
obligations to them. After resting, we jour- 
neyed down the mountain, my little guides 
proudly taking the lead; their village home 
was near to the foot of the mountain about a 
half mile from my course, but I could not 
think of parting from them short of their own 
door, and saffered them to guide me thither. 
When there, I was thirsty, and went to the 
sparkling fountain at the door to partake; 
quick as thought one of the little ones brought 
a cup to drink from. I partook of the cool- 
ing draught, gave another small gratuity, bade 
adieu to my kind young mountaineers (and 
let him Jaugh who will), turned away greatly 
pleased that I had met with them, and was 
only saddened with the thought that I should 
never meet them more. 


The next day we made up a party of five 
and hired a man with a carriage to take us 
first to the celebrated Jungfrau Mountain, 
covered deeply with snow. The mountain 
directly opposite to the Jungfrau is not only 
famous for its height, but also for its water- 
falls, one of which is beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and is said to fall 1,000 feet. There 
is another fall near this which is beautiful in 
its way, but is very much smaller, for al- 
though we could see it coming over the top 
of the mountain distinctly, yet we could not 
see any of the water fall on the ground below, 
it seemed to rise again in vapor. With the 
snow covered mountain on one side the valley 
and the torrent falling over the mountain on 
the other in the bright sunshine, this is truly 
an interesting spot, as, indeed, is the moun- 
tain scenery all the way to this place. I had 
walked out nearly to this point alone and en- 
joyed the whole scene beyond measure. There 
is at this point, as at all other places of in- 
terest, many stores, all stocked with curiosi- 
ties—canes tipped with goat’s horns, staffs to 
help you up the mountain sides, any quantity 
of pictures, victuals and drinks, guides, &c., 
&e. You are beset at every turn by these 
hungry expectants. After viewing the falls 
and surroundings and buying some small 
matters commemorative of the place, we re- 
trace our route part of the way back, and 
then turn our faces to ascend to the glacier 
at Lindenwald. 
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After commencing the ascent, we are as- 
sailed as usual on every hand, with offers of 
something for sale. While our path leads 
slowly up a mountain it is always a propitious 
time for these highwaymen to intercept us. 
At times it is very amusing to see with how 
much persistence they will follow us, take 
this route fora sample. First, a little girl 
comes along-side and imploringly holds up a 
saucer of fruit, not very inviting in appear- 
ance, but she follows and persists. One of our 
party yields, throws her a half dime and tells 
her to keep the fruit, and refuses to take it. 
Not long after, a little girl presents a small 
bunch of pretty flowers. We look at them 
indifferently—she muses—she has an inno- 
cent countenance—she follows us up; it has 
cost her trouble to pick them and time to 
watch for us. This time I yield, toss her the 
coin and take the flowers, beginning to feel 
computction for taking them, although they 
are fully paid for. It is the work of a mo- 
ment—I beckon to her, and throw them upon 
the grass, that she may take them and sell 
them over again, for they don’t match with 
glaciers. Soon after at the foot of a long 
steep hill we are beseiged by five lusty boys, 
each armed with three-cornered mallets, which 
looked rather war like, but each in his other 
hand holds sometning like an “ olive branch,” 
which make them appear less formidable. 
They all clamored apparently for a job of 
some kind, which our driver understood and 
we did not; he, however, put to flight the 
whole squad as he thought, and four of them 
withdrew. Not so the fifth; he was one of 
the persistent kind, and followed quietly 
along, and with his olive branch whipped the 
horses legs to keep the flies vff—but the mal- 
let was still a mystery. Not long, however. 
Our driver thought that the horses should 
blow or resi; the moment he stopped them 
the mallet was chocked under the wheel. 
That explained the matter. He followed us 
about a mile till we gained the top of the 
mountain, and kept up his farce of whipping 
off flies where there were none—and although 
our driver had discarded him at the start; we 
talked the matter over and concluded that 
his persistence, if nothing else, was worth 
something, and gave him a trifle and he went 
back happy. After we had risen to the top 
of the hill and stopped forthe horses to breathe, 
we were assailed by a party of young pedlars. 
What they all had I don’t know, for one of 
the number monopolized my attention, by of- 
fering for sale a tame woodchuck which he 
held up for our inspection; but as our party 
were all Americans, and woodchucks are a 
home production, no one seemed inclined to 
invest in him, and we drove on. Arrived at 


the public house in front of the glacier we 
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stop, feed the horses end ourselves—are about 
to start for the glacier, which is in view, right 
in front of us on the mountain side. Some of 
the loungers around at once assail us, and 
want to guide us; we are growing somewhat 
callous and give them a decided no; we get 
clear of them, take the path and go on; find 
the path intercepted by half a dozen boys 
more or less, all guides; we answer “ No,” 
again, and go on; they all leave but one—he 
is of that class which will not take “ No” for 
an answer; he trips along merily ahead; if 
there is a wet spot, he very adroitly shuns it, 
and points it out to us; we are all the time 
resolving, I suppose, that he shall lose his 
trouble. We go on toiling upward toward 
the glacier, which, like all other undertakings 
of the kind, proves to be four times farther off 
than it appears to be at the place of starting. 
At length, however, we arrived at a small 
house of entertainment, not far from the gla- 
cier. At that is a notice posted that a half 
franc will be charged for entering this grotto, 
which is an entrance made into the ice for a 
long distance. We go forward to the glacier, 
and find a somewhat rickety platform of tim- 
ber and boards, built over a chasm, leading 
into the tunnel; we cross it cautiously, and 
enter hurriedly, as water is running off the 
top, melted by the afternoon sun. We ad- 
vance, and directly stirring music of the hu- 
man voice strikes our ears: we listen; it 
comes from the farther end of the grotto; we 
advance farther, and observe that there is a 
bright light at the farther end; we look 
above, we look below, and we look on either 
side, and find that we are encased in a moun- 
tain of solid blue ice. By our labors, in climb- 
ing the mountain, we are in a perspiration ; 
we begin to feel a chilly sensation. There is 
an awful roar of the mountain torrent, wend- 
ing its way directly under us, to the valley 
below, and there being no particular time set 
as to when this mass will follow on, we rather 
hurriedly left the cave without going to its 
utmost limits—but after all, we did not make 
as good time, in our exit, as the two modern 
“Jenny Linds” did, for they had farther to trav- 
el than we had, and got to the entrance in time 
to present their bills for the entertainment. 
We returned to the house and paid the en- 
trance fee, bought a cane and some engrav- 
ings and returned toward the hotel. Our as- 
sumed boy guide kept strict watch, going 
ahead and shunning all the muddy places, 
and when we were about to part, he looked 
upon us so wishfully, that we broke down and 
gave him something, and he was happy. 
About half way down, our driver stopped at 
a public house to water his horses. Instead 
of doing it himself, he went into a bar-room, 
and two hangers-on about the inn attended 
















towards us. 


he went off happy. 


to them, and then looked extremely wishful 
By this time we were getting 
hard, and looked in an opposite direction, 
and when the driver came out they assailed 
him, and he paid. That I thought right, but 
it did not prove to be, for when we got to our 
quarters we paid the host for the carriage and 
driver; but when we went out he followed us, 
and complained that he had had a hard day’s 
work, and had not been fully paid. We soft- 
ened down, paid him about a franc each, and 
I soon after retired, de- 
lighted with what I had seen, and happy that 
I had been privileged to see it; and happy 
in the thought that I had, at so little cost to 
myself, helped to contribute, even in a small 
degree, to the happiness of others. The above 
is a pretty fair sample of daily experience. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GREAT TEACHER, 
BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


I love to feel that Iam taught, 
And, as a little child, 

To note the lessons I have learnt 
In passing tbrough the wild. 

For | am sure God teaches me, 
And His own gracious hand 

Each varying page before me sprea's, 
By love and wisdom planned. 

I often think I cannot spell 
The lesson I must learn, 

And then, in weariness and doubt, 
I pray the page may turn ; 

But time goes on, and soon I find 
I was learning all the while ; 

And words which seemed most dimly traced 
Shine out with rainbow smile. 

Or sometimes strangely I forget, 
And, learning o’er and o’er, 

A lesson all with tear-drops wet, 
Which I had learnt before. 

He chides me not, but waits awhile, 
Then wipes my heavy eyes : 

Oh, what a Teacher is éur God, 
So patient and so wise ! 


Dark, silent hours of study fall ; 
And I can scarcely see : 

Then one beside me whispers low 
What is so hard to me. 

'T is easier then! I am so glad 
I am not taught alone; 

It is such help to overhear 
A lesson like wy own. 

Sometimes the Master gives to me 
A strange, new alphabet ; 

I wonder what its use will be, 
Or why it need be set. 

And then I find this tongue alone 
Some stranger ear can reach, 
One whom He may commission me 

For Him to train or teach. 


If others sadly bring to me 
A lesson hard and new, 

I often find that helping them 
Has wade me learn it too. 
Or, had [ learnt it long before, 

My toil is overpaid, 
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If so one tearful eye may see 
One lesson plainer made. 

We do not see our Teacher's face, 
We do not hear His voice ; 

And yet we know that He is near, 
We feel it, and rejoice. 

There is a music round our hearts, 
Set in no mortal key ; 

There is a Preseuce with our souls, 
We know that it is He. 

His loving teaching cannot fail ; 
And we shall know at last 

Each task that seemed so hard and strange, 
When learning-time is past. 

Oh ! may we learn to love Him more, 
By every opening page, 

By every lesson He shall mark 
With daily ripening age. 

And then, to “know as we are known” 
Shall be our glorious prize, 

To see the Teacher who hath been 
So patient and go wise. 

O joy untold! Yet not alone 
Shall ours the gladness be ; 

The travai! of His soul in us 
Our Saviour-God shall see. 

ie 


THE BANYAN TREE, 


Mr. Forbes, in his “Oriental Memoirs,” 
says that a banyan tree christened Cubbeer 
Burr, after a celebrated saint, was nearly 
2,000 feet in circumference, measured round 
its principal stems, but that the ground cov- 
ered by its overhanging branches was consid- 
erably more extensive. The large trunks 
numbered 350, and the smaller ones exceeded 
3,000. This tree at one time was considera- 
bly larger, a fearful storm, accompanied by a 
flood on the Nerbudda, having carried away 
a greater part of it, reducing the number of 
the Jarger trunks from 1,350 to 350 now re- 
maining. ‘The original size of this colossal 
tree may be better conceived by remembering 
that 2,000 feet, its circumference when Mr. 
Forbes saw it, is more than one-third of a 
mile. No other treé has the peculiar prop- 
erty of sending ovt branches which root of 
themselves, and in course of time again throw 
out other branches which form other trunks 
in the rapid way that the banyan does. It 
is truly one of the wonders of nature. The 
careful provision by which everything is 
made to adapt itself to the circumstances in 
which it is placed, and the condition under 
which it exists, is strongly exemplified in the 
growth of this tree; for if these branches did 
not throw out roots, and so form a trunk with 
which to support their own weight, they would 
tear themselves off from the parent stem. 
Everything in nature is carefully planned, 
and no work of the creation is incomplete. 
It is man alone who begins, but does not fin- 
ish his work.— Land and Water. 
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FRIEND'S MUTUAL AID. 
Stated Meeting on Second-day evening, 11th mo. 
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18th, at 7} o'clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race Street. Full attendance particularly requested- 
ALFRED Moors, Secretary. 
ona eeae 

Tue Anoual Meeting of Friend’s Charity Fuel As- 
sociation will be held in the Monthly Meeting Room 
of Friends’ Meeting House (at Fifteenth and Race 
Street) on Seventh-day evening, the 16th inst., at 
To’clock. Friends generally are invited. 

Ws. Heacock, Clerk. 
ae cee 

Tue Ninth Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Swarthmore College will be beld at Race street Meet- 
ing House, Philadelphia, at 3 o’clock P. M., on Third- 
day the 3d of Twelfth month, 1872. 

Ciement M. Bippte, Clerk, 
sinclair ion 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, 

A conference with Friends of Crosswick, N. J., 
will be held on First-day, 11th mo. 24th, at 2 o'clock. 
Interested Friends are invited to attend. 

Saar 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
11th mo. 17th, Valley, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ 6 Warminster, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Berwick, Pa., 11 A. M. 
Rochester, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
" 24th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
oe és Union Chapel, Md.. 3 P. M. 
Octorara, Md, 3 P. M. 
12th mo. Ist, Reading, Pa., 3 P. M. 

“ és Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Newtown Square, Pa., 3 I’. M. 
Medford, N. J., 3 P. M. 
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ITEMS. 

SEVERAL women are now exercising the function 
of City Physician in our country acceptably. There 
are four Woman’s Medical Colleges in the United 
States. Several Eclectic and Homeopathic Medi- 
cal Colleges have opened their doors fo women ; 
and the Hygeio-Therapeutic College has always re- 
ceived ladies and gentlemen as students on precise- 
ly equal terms. A hundred regularly educated 
women were graduated as M. D's. last spring. More 
than one thousand women are vow practicing medi- 
cine successfully in the United States. Several 
European nations are admitting women students to 
the medical colleges. In Londonthere is a Woman’s 
Medical College. There is in this country alone a 
demand for ten thousand qualified wonen doctors, 
and in Sweden. Russia, France aod Great Britain the 
demand is rapidly increasing.—Science of [Health. 

Tue members of the Australian Eclipse Expedi- 
tion, if they were unsuccessful in the primary of 
their voyage, saw some strange things along the 
shores to the north of the great continents of Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Foord tells a wonderful story, ‘“‘ amply 
attested by witnesses,” of a fish with four hands. 
This extraordinary creature was found crawling on 
a piece of coral dredged up from the bottom of the 
sea. ‘‘ The body was that of a fish,” says Mr. Foord, 
before the Royal Society on January 22d, “ but 
wonderful to relate, it bad in the place of fins four 
legs terminated by what you might call hands, by 
means of which it made its way rapidly over the 
coral reef. When placed on the skylight of the 
steamer, the fish stood up on its four legs, a sight to 
behold! It was small, and something like a lizard, 
but with the body ofa fish.’’ It isto be hoped that 
a full and scientific description of this marvel of 
deep-sea dredging may soon be published, as the 
specimen appears to have been brought back to 
Melbourne.— Nature. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 16, 1872. No. 38. 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. | SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00; TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; aaa 
Table Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard; JOHN J. LYTLE 
Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 up; : F 7 

White Flannels—from 25¢ to $1.25 per yard ; 7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 
Plain and Twilled Colored Flanneis ; 
Plain and Twilled Red Flannels ; 
Bureau Covers—all prices ; 








Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


Canton Flannels—from 12}c to 45; DRY GOODS. 
Towels and Toweling in great variety ; 
Bird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 31c.; At 
STOKES & WOOD, | REDUCED PRICES. 
S, W. cor, Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila,,, D®ESS GOODS, 
N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain | SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
Goods to be found in this city. HOSIERY. &c 
ISAAC G. TYSON, Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 
PHOTOCRAPHER, ; 
240 N. Eighth Street. PLAIN BONNETS. 


MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten-| from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
tion given to copying old pictures. | above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made 





ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted iv the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. Applications can be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the mterests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the business preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business, to devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street, 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


CHARLES W, Wal ait 





‘Géucational. 


Sanpy Sprina, Mop., 2d mo. 22d, 1872 

It affords we pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is su cssential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better apportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an E nglish, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo 
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BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9tb 
mo. 3d, 1872 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S.C. Couuins, M. A., 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For ¢irculars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, , Chapps 1yua, New York. 


Principal. 


Kennett Square ‘Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4,25 to $4.75 per week. 

Swirain C. Suortmper, A. M., Graduate of Har. 
werd University, Principal. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, | 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. oo., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t..e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Whole ex- 


“BOARDING. 


Two or three young mer of unexceptionable hab- 
its and good references, willing to share the same 
room, can be accommodated ina Friend’s family, 
within twenty minutes walk of 7th and Arch Streets. 
Inquirer at this office, 144 N. 7th. 





WANTED 
A young man for book-keeper and cashier in the 


retail hardware business, TRUMAN & SHAW, No. 
835 Market Street, Phils. 
REGISTER & HOPKINS, 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA.,, 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
FINE CABINET WARE, HATR, HUSK 
AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS, 

All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 








OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 


THE 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 





is now echaoutaigel ¢ to be the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 
It is the only Machine that will work a 
BUTTON HOLE, 
and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terme. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestnut St 3m. 

L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 S. Eveventa Street, 
Have on hand a good assortment of sTAPLE TRIM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns aud zepbyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
hand and made to order. Woot, Frencn and all 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 
and materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 
order. 34 8t 


J08. B. HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG. 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 
No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Plain Bonnets ready made. 
A. K. PARRY, 

612 Sprina GaRDEN STREET, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, 
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